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WATER TRANSPORTATION— DISCUSSION. 

C. J. Bullock : The financial aspects of the question 
before us should not be overlooked in this discussion. If 
we may judge from past experience, it is probable that all 
estimates of the probable cost of projected improvements 
absurdly underestimate the sums that will be required, 
and we may expect the ultimate outlay will be from 50 to 
100 or even 200 per cent greater than the estimates. We 
may assume also, if past experience is to be a guide, that 
with desirable projects there will go a certain number of 
undesirable or questionable projects which must be in- 
cluded in order to secure needed support for the schemes. 
On these and other accounts, therefore, it is important 
to consider the question of expense. Some of the speak- 
ers this evening have advocated the plan of making the 
waterways free, and defraying the entire expense through 
the issue of bonds, — that is, ultimately by taxation. Tolls 
collected from those using the waterways are objected to 
as taxes upon commerce, but this does not dispose of the 
question. The additional outlay that the waterways will 
require must be provided for by some form of additional 
taxation, and it is not improbable that Congress would 
select taxes which fall upon commercial transactions and 
are open to precisely the same objection that is brought 
against the policy of charging tolls. It is further to be 
considered that, if the policy is adopted of making the im- 
provements self-sustaining whenever possible, greater 
care will be exercised in authorizing projects, which would 
be a very desirable thing. From any point of view from 
which one looks at it, the proposal for inaugurating a 
comprehensive plan of improvements at the national ex- 
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pense needs most careful consideration before one gives 
his assent to it. 



Stuart Daggett : There are two matters which have 
received less attention in this discussion than I think they 
deserve. One of them is the question of the importance 
of terminals in rail and water transportation. The ad- 
vantage to be sought from water lines lies in the relief 
from congestion at railroad terminals, not in the diversion 
of freight from railroad cross-country lines. In the fall 
of 1906 it was the inability of carriers to get cars through 
the relatively few miles of yards at Buffalo and at Chi- 
cago which injured produce dealers in the East, not their 
inability to provide trackage outside of those cities. The 
terminals limit the capacity of the average railroad, not 
the main line tracks. Now, if this be so, discussion of 
water transportation should dwell a little more, I think, 
on the probability of improved terminal accommodation, 
and a little less on the relative merits of river, canal, and 
railroad transportation in respect to cheapness and speed 
of haul where no terminal obstacles are to be overcome. 
Unfortunately the advantages of water transportation 
are less apparent when this is done. A canal as well as 
a railroad has to occupy terminals convenient to shippers, 
and these are probably as expensive when Used for water 
as when used for rail carriage, if of equal goodness. To 
illustrate from a concrete case, the problem of providing 
facilities at the city of New York for the traffic of the 
enlarged Erie Canal will be one of the most serious which 
New York state will have to solve in connection with that 
enterprise. 

The second point has to do with relative rates on 
canals and on railroads. Assuming that tolls are to be 
charged, and that waterways are to be operated by inde- 
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pendent companies of boatmen, it seems to me doubtful 
that the boatmen will be able to underbid the railroads, 
for the reason that on each shipment they will be obliged 
to charge a sum which will cover tolls plus cost of opera- 
tion. This a railroad does not do. Low grade goods by 
rail pay only a part — sometimes not even that — of the 
tolls which they would normally be charged, and this is 
defended on well-known principles of rate-making. The 
total cost of operation of waterways may be less than that 
of railways, and yet the rates on low-grade commodities 
on railroads may be less than waterways can afford to 
ask. Like the matter of the importance of terminals, 
this point needs only to be mentioned, and yet it is very 
apt to be neglected. 



